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TETANUS FROM A NEWLY INCISED WOUND. ©” 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Gurgicel Journel.) 


and his pupils very widely dilated. — 

It appeared, upon inquiry, that he had, about a ae 
arrival, cut his foot upon the instep. The wound was not a severé one,’ 
not so much so as to excite any serious apprehension, or even to call hig’ 
attention immediately to 4 e continued at his work a few minutes’ 
after he had received the » and then went into the house to have 


and 
of rigid and most extreme exten> 
“of about every five minutes, when a slight re- 


tervals 


drops put into his mouth, whilst hot bricks were applied to the back. 
is limbs became” 
somewhat more relaxed, and he shortly came to his senses, 80 : 


RE 


463 


-~ 


} 


I was called on Monday, the 8th la- 
borer, aged twenty-five years, whom I found in tetanic convulsions the 
an utter impossibility to move t His pulse was very full and bound- 
ing, but not frequent ; his skin was covered with a gentle perspirats 
(wrapped up; but whilst the bandage was being adjusted, he tell 
the convulsions. above 
body, when I arrivec 
sion, except at in 
laxation in the muscles of the arms took place; but t m18810 
were of short duration, none of them continuing more than halfa minute 
relaxed. His respiration was perfectly natural. 
bim' a man of a strong, robust habit, my first object was’ to 
take blood from the‘arm ; but I was foiled in the attempt, es at the most 
I could make but a very little flow. ‘1 next had hot fomentatiéns put to” : 
the abdomen and feet, and a cataplasm to the wound, after having filled 
ee eee The limbs were rubbed briskly with spirits 
of camphor; ether was applied to the temples, the nostrils, and a few 
menced giving ‘and opium: 
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ve four ounces half hour, and of the latter five grains dur- 
the same time. Under this treatment he continued through the 
night with only slight convulsions occasionally. At eight o’clock the 
next morning, they again returned, when I once more bled him, gave a 
drastic purge, and continued the anodyne as usual. After this he had 
no more convulsions, and the next morning he was up and about. The 
wound is “— inflamed, and begins to suppurate, with all the appearances 
of doing well. 
This case, which I consider one of decided tetanus, is remarkable only 
for the time at which it came on, ripe Frag remem after the reception 


of the wound, and for the control which bleeding and stimulants pos- 
sessed over it. N. H. Auuen. 
Gray, Me., April 18, 1839. | 


FOWLER'S SOLUTION IN THE TYPHOID STATE OF SCARLATINA 
OR CANKER RASH. 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Havine, in the winter of the year 1836, in an epidemic of canker rash 
that prevailed quite extensively in the town of » in this Co., wit- 
nessed the pa pr a of Fowler’s solution in the typhoid state of the 
disease, and presuming it has never, or not generally, been re- 
sorted to in this frequently malignant and fatal complaint, and. from your 
expressing a desire that some m@ge successful plan of treatment might | 
be adopted than that in usual practice, 1 ai induced to report a case 
or two. 

Case 1.—Adeline S., aged 12 or 13, of a decidedly strumous habit, 
flaxen hair, light-blue eyes, and fair skin, wag suddenly attacked, after 
going to school all day and studying and playing with her usual vivacity, 
with chills and shi » soon followed vith burning heat, great thirst, 
nausea and vomiting. I soon saw her and gave an emetic of ipecac. 
foliowed by -a purge of cast. oil, afier which she was put upon a solu- 
tion or infusion of ipecac. once in 3 or 4 hours, al with a solution 
carb., soda and spt. nit. dulce. Drink, cold water, acidulated with 
cremor tartar. Ipecac. increased so as to induce moderate vomit- 
ing: when there was great difficulty of breathing from the accumulation 

viscid phlégm in the throat and fauces. e eruption commenced 
coming out on the 2d day, and on the 3d was very general over the 
whole body ; the fever running very high, with intense heat of the sur- 
face, slight delirium at night, and urgent and constant thirst; con- 
siderable, though not very great congestion and soreness about the 
throat and mouth; the mucous membranes of the fauces and nose 
govered with the efflorescence ; the middle of the tongue covered with 
a white coat, and the edges intensely red. About the Sth day the 
fever and efflorescence began to subside. There were a few small ul- 
cers on different parts of the mouth and fauces. A gargle of blood-root, 
——. and muriate of ammonia, sweetened with loaf sugar, was used, 

4 a similar preperation, with the addition of a little ipecac., was di-, 


at 
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rected to be taken once in four hours, with Dover’s powder, if much 
and restlessness, once in 5 of 6 hours, and especially 


On the 7th day we thought our patient so far recovered that we quit 
visiting her. On the 10th we were again called to see her. There 
was great prostration; the tongue red and dry in the middle, with a 
streak of coat on each side, the extreme edges and tip red and dry also; 
an appearance | have only noticed in a cases. ‘There was great 
pallor of countenance, with an occasional livid flush on the cheeks; the 
pulse ee quick and weak ; surface dry, with considerable heat at 
times. We immediately put her upon the use of quinine and capsicum, 
the quinine in 3 or 4 grain doses once in 4 hours, and the capsicum 
once in 2 hours, a tablespoonful prepared after a formula quite similar 
to Eberle’s, viz., R. 1 of red pepper, teaspoouful com- 
mon salt; beat together, to which was poured a half pint of boiling wae- 
ter ; steeped, strained, and a gill of | vinegar a , and taken when 
cold. She continued, however, to sink ; the quinine was increased from 
4 to 5 or 6 grains, with carb. ammonia, and other diffusible stimuli, such 
as wine and brandy. Her case was now looked upon as hopeless, her. 
friends frequently gathering round her bed to see herdie. ~~ | 

At this time, the 14th day of the disease, my respected friend, De. 

wine, in addition 10 ) l of paregoric a ow- 
ler’s solution. In the course of 24 hae ave Welles evident amend- 
ment. On the 3d or 4th day there was some desire for food. “On the : 
7th or 8th, the fever and typhoid symptoms had entirely subsided. 
Considerable swelling of the eyes existed, caused by the solution ; for it 
had been given constantly every 4 hours for 7 or 8 days, notwit i 
the patient at times had complained of severe pain at the stomach, with 

rness on pressure. She convalesced rather slowly for two or three . 
weeks, during which time the cuticle peeled off from a considerable | 
surface of the body ; on the hands and feet it came off almost like @ 
glove, and with it a number of nails from the fingers. and toes. There 
waar of the feet and legs from cedema: ‘Towards the lat- 


tse of the carb. iron 4 oz., 2 drachms extract pre sd drops 
su Dose 


ed on account of her voiding enormous quantities of urine in a few 
hours. ‘Their fears were quieted by assuring them it was highly favore- 
ble, and what all along we had been trying to effect. She now very’ 
soon regained perfect health, and rapidly. Jn the fall of that year 

(1836) I left for this place, and did gain see fi 
some 


on. During this time many of the articles recommended for dropsy 
were given, to no purpose ; the legs were bandaged with a solution of 
muriate of ammonia in vinegar and water. We now put her on the 
days after, I was sent for in haste. ‘The had become 
health, and almost im 
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womanhood—which fact 1 mention merely to show that oo bad effects 
had ever followed the use of the medicine, which I believe saved her 
life, and which undoubtedly is the most powerful and abiding tonic 


child’s friends looked upon the case as mortal. He directed 5 drops of 
a mixture as before ; that is, one half paregoric and the other half Fow-. 
ler’s solution, once in 4 hours, with complete success. In fact, the 
declared to him, and afterwards, upon inquiry, to me, that before 
gave the first dose, she sat holding the child in her lap, thinkiog 
every breath would be its last ; that she gave the drops, and in less than 
ten it as from a sleep, got out of her.lap and sat, 
down ia-a little chair at her feet. To the truth of this | will not vouch, 
see 


him i 

place hi pendence upon their efficacy when given 
in sufficient quantities to vomit, and 
upon their being given so as to pro- 
duce constant and protrac nausea. When to a case, my prac-. 


condition of the system and the stage of the disease (which I | 
resently describe). After their pith I] should cause the bowels to. 
a gently moved with castor oil, senna or salts, or rhei, or even with mag-. 
nesia or manna in young cases. | firmly and sincerely believe, from 
what I have yeen of its effects, that the frequent and free use of calo- 


generally 

more injury than bevefit. For we all know that one of the specific 
effects of this article is to produce increased action in the glands and 
parts about the neck and mouth, and, when carried still further, en 
meat and inflammation, The same effects are produced by this disease 
in @ peculiar manner; that is, engorgement, inflammation, ulceration, 
and, ia, malignant cases, gangrene and mortification. Calomel, therefore 
ig, not. indicated, unless in cases of decided bilious yaya 


pe upon nauseating doses of the tartrite or ipecac., once in 1, 2, 3, of 
L hours, according to the urgency of the case; and whenever the tra- 


wet 


_ 
Case Il.—A girl of strumous habit, 5 or 6 years of ages under the 
7 care of my esteemed friend and former preceptor, Socrates Smith, M.D., 
was treated nearly io the same manner as case [. Both he and the 
ell as the woman attest its truth, and they are all very respectable. 
One thing, however, is positively certain—the child got well. 
lt will be noticed that emetics in the early stage of the first case were 
used. In fact 1 have, with Professor Cross, great confidence in them 
in the treatment of this disease, in all its forms and varieties; and with 
their 
master an 1C Of ipecac. or , OF Ipecac. con- 
joined with sanguivaria Canadensis, sulph. zinc., or cupri, according to 
i, aS SO mended Nt astrong, Lberle, anc most eve 
pochia or lun, _ seem to be. Ie ded and pre od with a collec 
viecid phlegm, it should be thrown off by exciting vomiting, 
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seating doses, though the more stimulating ones may be used in this 
stage, even to a late period, with great advantage as a gargle, for which 
we have the authority of Armstrong and Eberie. eigen 
The states of the system in which tartar emetic is indicated and Wi 

beneficial, are, Ist, where the temperament is bilious or sa 10- 
Citiogs, and the age over 5 or 6 years. It may perhaps be given 
younger with safety, and benefit. Under a year, however, it should 
never be given, being so liable, in such cases, to hecome unmanageable 


signs of ic disturbance, or inflammation of the 
stomach from the first; 4th, when typhoid symptoms prevail. When 
there are malignant typhoid symptoms, the ipecac. should be conjoined. 


lieve that the ra of this at times most malignant and fatal 
ight be Ie may be to mention, ther 


* Bven te recent cases of disease in this organ, believe it will prove nearly, 20t 4 
cious as calomel or in any form, gives in akaresive or slightly peussating dense, 
t 


either by increasing the dose, or, when not readily accomplished, owmg 
to the system being habituated to its impression, by giving some other 
article, as ipecac., if using the tartrite or zinc, or cupri if the ipecac. 
Vomiting once or twice a day is usually sufficient. this course should 
be kept up till the fever and efflorescence abate. When typhoid symp- 
toms make their a nce, it should be discontinued entirely in nau- 
consequences. runs ’ 
the heat of the surface is intense, or, to use a vulgar expression, almost 
“ sissing,” for, “according to Currie and Willan, the heat of the suf 
face has risen to 108 and 112 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermonietér.” : 
3d, where there is congestion, engorgement, or inflammation of the 
brain, lungs, or liver,* and especially the lungs. 
What is the first great indication” under these circumstances? Obs 
viously to reduce and weaken the strength and force of the sanguiferous’ 
system, the heart and arteries, whose excessive action threatens such’ 
and, 2d, to allay the intense heat 
of the surface. What more powerful in the Grst, after vomiting by the 
same means, than nausea, constant and protracted, from emetic tartar, 
save bloodletting, and that, I believe, is never beneficial in this disease, 
under any circumstances. And in the second, what more powerful to 
determine to the surface, to excite an action in the capillaries, and there- 
by allay the burning heat and dryness ? 
Where it is not indicated, and where ipecac. will be more useful, is, 
Ist, in young subjects; 2d, in decided strumous habits; 3d, where 
Were this plan of treatment generally adopted—emetics in ran 
and eruptive stage, and Fowler’s solution in the low typhoid one, w 
that should occur (which would not be the case to anything like the 
character, and do not pov this article 
curate to properiien aay ave over Beard or 
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‘in the epidemic that prevailed in Rush, in 1936, only one patient died, 
and that a child 6 or 7 months old, before the eruption broke out, and 
before the disease was recognized, it being the first or one of the first 


cases. 

In further corroboration of the emetic plan, I will mention that the 
disease prevailed the same winter in this town, Ogden, to something of 
an extent, under the care of my friend James H. Gillet, now of Spring- 
field, Ohio, who depended almost entirely upon emetic tartar, and . 

whose confidence in it is so great that he thinks he could cure the 
om under whatever circumstances or modifications it might appear. 
He had 7 or 8 patients in one family, all down with it at once, three or 
four of whom it was thought by the neighbors, and by a consulting physi- 
Cian, could not live, but who finally recovered. This circumstance gave 
the greatest notoriety to his treatment. 1 have since become acquainted 
with the family. 5, are. all of the sanguino-tilious jompe ment. 


Adams Basin, N. Y., April at, 1839. Ge 0. €. Ho 


P. S.—Why do not some of able and veteran practitioners 
write more a your valuable Jou They might, with little trouble 
to themselves, communicate detailed and practical pieces on all the com- 
mon forms of disease, such as we daily and hourly meet with, one 
the whole tribe of chronic ones, which often confound, and baffle 

“us, and which entail an immense amount of suffering, a thousand fold 
a than is caused by rare, nondescript cases, which only occur at 
intervals, and which to a considerable extent fill all our medical 
papers, to the exclusion of those of frequent occurrence. Where 
are Channing, Ware, Hayward, Miner, North, “ " Raney Comstock, and 
a host of others that 1 could mention? G. C. H. 


MEDICAL INQUIRIES. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
og ge Peirson, in your number for A 3d, sa “Take, from 
list of in the article excellent English 
of Practical Medicine,’ iodine, alcohol, garden letwce, 
net that we can receive the action of these 
sony iis in certain tities, without their specific effects being in the 
degre developed? And y yet a man may be narcotized by alcohol 
x y 
ive. I might 
ines “obvious” that we can “receive the action” of either of 
the substances Tor cada without their specific effects being én the 
least degree developed. Need I refer a learned and eminent surgeon 
and physician to the case of those individuals who, 
bresthed the fumes of lead in, its deleterious forms, wi thout apparent in- 
tll does thet of bie, who; having hess 


a 
4 


Ergot in Parturition. 
bitten by a mad a gravely assures us that it has aot 


poisoned him, and yet ei ears afterwards dies of bydrophobia ? 
But my business is not so much to deny what has been either affinned 
or dou a few inquiries. 1 do not expect they willbe 


answered, as 1 have no claim on you or Dr. Peirson in this respect ; 
: to find a reply to them in some future number, 
any other individual. 4 would, however, 

in this place, that | do not exactly like to have so much stress 

laid on the word poison. It is time mankind were more rational than 
to use doubtfuls at all—Ii mean in health. The question should be, not, 
what will be least hurtful, but what will be most useful. L gud 
Is that the conservative principle—the vis vite—of the human 
the power of controlling the action of potsous = See 
acid OF 


Dr. P. affirms, “entirely prevented?” If = 
as Dr. P. “ents $0, W is 

Will the loose analogy of the action of heat and cold on the living sys- 
‘tem be deemed sufficient 


ow 


ERGOT IN PARTURITION. 


have used it, probably, in more than a hundred instances, and. bave 
had reason to be satisfied with its operation. rie on sar 
y 


@ genera 

poisonous substance introduced into the blood, or even into the stomach, 

If the last question should be answered in the neyative, does it not 
volve on him who makes the reply, to show where the dividing line is 
between tayury and no injury ? "That i, if the ois vite can drop 
or a grain of some deleterious substance, so as to prevent, completely, 
Can it not ten? Can it not twenty? Or if not, | repeat it, is 

the dividing line between poison and no poison, in the application of 
substances, all of whose parts are alike foreign to the human system ? 
Yours, &c. 

Boston, Aprii 18, 1839. W. A. Aw 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. : 
Dear Sin,—lt is not my intention to eulogize this valuable medicine. 
Its character as an accelerator of parturition is sufficiently established, 
medicine, which | upon the bowels. 
in writing this note is to say, that | not think the precaution of | 
ing the ergot in an hermetically-sealed bottle or jar, or hneging Seas 
cluded from the air, as recommended by several late writers | jour- 
nals, and pharmacopolists, to be necessary. Nor do | think it necessary 
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four or five years old. 1 have used it- frequently within a year, with 


_ weighing ten in perfect th. is ergot ve- 

a piece of paper and a common cork. It appears to me 
that the above are worthy of consideration. ; 
Deerfield, March 25, 1839. Srerues W. Wiriams. 


“* EFFECTS OF TOBACCO ON THE VOICE OF PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. : 
§S:a,—I find I am not alone in being surprised at the opinion expressed 
By. Mourn and apparent ended 
tobacco for public speakers, to prevent the occurrence of the disease 


i 20 
minutes pel time | gave it, her pains came on, and never left her 


f it is indeed true that one qualification for preaching the gospel 
should be the practice of a most disgusting and vicious habit—the use 


to pulverize it only when used. J have purchased the article in quanti- 
ties of more than a pound ata time, and have kept it for years ina 
wide-mouthed jar, covered with nothing but paper. pul- 
verize an ounce or two at a time, and fill a small phial, which I always 
carry in my pocket case, as constantly as 1 do calomel and other ca- 
the rest of it {te up in paper and lay itn the jar with the 
| unpulverized spurry grain, and whenever | have occasion to Gill my phial 
I take it from that . That which I have now in m ion is 
| 
| which | to a patient who had pains for 24 
dear sir, that these opinions have been given u Ssahdetin and.uniohbans 
the reflection which is desirable for those Chive 
- an extensive influence _ the habits of mankind. 
commenced. ‘The facts that have been presented to me in a practice 
of more than thirty years lead me to very different conclusions. The 
firet clergyman that consulted me, many years ago, for this difficulty, had 
arrived at the age of fifty when the disease commenced. He had used 
tobacco from his youth upwards ; he used it then, and afterwards, and 
I believe continues to use it till this time. He now enjoys comfortable 
health, but is unable to speak for any length of time. Lis left the desk 
clergyman, with talents of the first order, was obliged, at the 
e of thirty, to leave a people realy devoted to him, in 
of this affection of the 
and I believe smoked the cigar also. 
Jam not confident what were the habits, in this particular, of the 
‘wamerous patients who have applied to me for advice, or whose cases 
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have come to my knowledge ; but the impression is 
mind that quite a large proportion used tobacco in some m The 
effect of snuff upon the voice is proverbial, so much so that many are 
able to detect the habit by the voice alone. 
The influence of tobacco upon health is certainly deleterious. There 
is no mistake in this matter. It deranges the nervous system and di- 
minishes the tone of the stomach, in innumerable instances. A narcotic 
of such power as tobacco, which cannot be used in the minutest 
by the uninitiated without the most disagreeable and often dan 
effects, the habit of using which cannot be established without di 
and great caution, and when established, cannot be abandoned without 
severe suffering, great prostration, loss of appetite, gastric sinking and 
distress, which shows how nearly allied are its effects to those of alcohol, 
should never be prescribed without great caution. Indeed, | have 
common stepping-stone to that 


word with respect to the disease. I have been led to 


rigin, as plac ~ ip 
when filled with people, the air becomes exceeding! bad. The speaker, 
ed above the audience, and often near the wall above, inhales none 
contaminated air, unfit for the lungs, and highly stimulating to the 
organs of speech. ‘ln such an atmosphere, to paralyze his ef- 
forts, he is obliged to redouble his exertions. How often do candles 


he 
burn dim in such rooms ; and how often, in spite of all effort 


or smoke tobacco are rarely satisfied with water, or other insipid and 
tasteless drinks, else why should the bar-room and the grog-shop be the 
resort of the smoker? | would not insinuate that all who use tobacco 
are ne nage drink, nor proscribe alcohol or tobacco as remedies 
in some forms of disease; but | would be very cautious how I recom- 
mended either as preventives of disease. How many thousands have 
found an untimely grave by the use of brandy, wine, and other narcotics, 
used to guard against sickness or as remedies for chronic diseases! 
Fully believing that the tendency of the use of tobacco is to promote, 
rather than prevent, the disease in question, I could not férbear-to state 
my views on this one point, and may, at a time of more leisure, give 
that t ice Of preaching in vestrtes, q 
close and warm rooms, and afterwards inhaling cold air while heated, 
had much to do in producing the new disease. Vestries are of modern 
, do both 

peaker anc 1 lancux ns etfect 1s doubtless 
he inhalation of an atmosphere rendered deleterious 
by the exhaustion of the principle which supports life. 1 believe the 
by a preacher whose health is not firm, and whose constitution 'is not 
vigorous. Yours, truly 
April 15th, 1839. Ss. B. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR HUBBARD. mis 


[Fee following biographical sketch of Thomas Hubbard, M.D., of 
ew Haven, Ct., is from the Introductory Lecture of Dr. Knight, the 
successor to Dr. H. in the chair of surgery in the Medical Institution 
of Yale College.] 

Upon the decease of Dr. Smith, the well-known and long-tried repu- 
tation of Dr. Thomas Hubbard, as a judicious and experienced surgeon, 
pointed him out as the proper person to fill the vacant professorship of 
surgery. He was chosen to that office in 1829, and filled it to the time 
of his death, with great and increasing reputation to himself and benefit 
to the institution. 

In Dr. Hubbard we have another instance, added to the many which 
have preceded it, of a man raising himself to high and deserved emi- 
nence in a liberal ion, in the midst of an enlightened community, 
by great energy of character, unaided except by his own exertions. 

He was born at Smithfield, near Providence, in Rhode Island, where 
his father resided as an inn-keeper, in the year 1776. While he was 
quite young the family moved to Pomfret, in this State, where the 
same occupation was pursued. When he was about sixteen years of 
age, his father having died, the care of the establishment, and the over- 
sight of the concerns of the family, consisting of a widowed mother and — 
several children, all younger than himself, devolved upon him. The 
duties which were thus thrown upon him, at a period of life when most 
young men are scarcely competent to take care of themselves, were 
performed with great judgment and skill, and evinced the same energy 
and decision which characterized him through life. At this tine he ac- 

ired a fondness for agricultural pursuits, an employment which he 


continued with much gratification, until his removal to this place. What 


his early education was, 1 am not informed, though it is known that he 
the study of the languages and of mathematics for a period, 
most probably a one. 

His. professional instructer was Dr. Albigense Waldo, a surgeon of 
considerable reputation, who had acquired most of what he knew of the 
art by his practice in the army. Dr. Hubbard, however, derived the 
greater part of his knowledge from the diligent study of the best medi- 
cal books, and from his own observation. He was a most diligent stu- 
dent, not only when preparing for his profession, but during his whole 
life. His library was a valuable one, especially in works on surgery, 
and his habit was to spend a portion of every day, even when engaged 
in a most laborious practice, in availing himself of the knowledge which 
it afforded. I have often heard him remark, that the physician who 
neglected his books would lose more by forgetfulness, than he would 
acquire by observation, and would be less skilful in his profession at 
fifty, than he was at thirty years of age. His written lectures bear the 
strongest marks of his great industry. He obviously revised with care 
every subject, each successive year, and at each revision added, ip the 
form of notes and interlineations, the result of his reading and observa- 
tion. This course of diligent study, aided by a strongly retentive me- 
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mory, stored his mind with the most valuable information. 1 know not 
the man whose knowledge of the best practice of the best surgeons is 
for his profession, he commenced the 
Having prepared hi r ion, prac- 
tice of pages the death of his preceptor, Dr. Waldo, in the year 1795, 
before he was twenty years of age. He met with opposition at first, on 
account of his attempting to unite the practice of physic wi 
surgery. It seems to have been the custom of that part of the coustry, 


ing that the union of the two professions in the same person was better 
suited to the wants especially of a scattered | ion. Whatever op- 


the He 
Hi 


i 


pense a 

The hich marked his character 
same promptness and energy whi 1 asa 

surgeon, controlled his practice as a physician. Employing but few 

remedies, and those of an active kind, he was thoroughly i 


175 
hought necessary. This plan Dr. Hubbard eprobated, believ- 
extensive and very laborious, reaching not only all the eastero parts of 
the State, but also the bordering towns of Rhode Island and Massacha- 
cially in surgery. His qualifications as a surgeon were of a high ° 
Though not early instructed in anatomy, be was in the constant habit of 

ong points of a case, 
lected. 
with their effects, and used th with ydgment and skil. 
hed: quest bn dha of aston The 
object at which he aimed was to break up disease in its forming stage, 
or to control it by agents stronger than itself. ‘This trust in the power 
of remedies he was in the habit of expressing strongly to his patients, 
and thereby secured that confidence on their part, which is so efficient 
an aid to the physician in the cure of diseases. 

His energy and promptness sometimes gave a degree of peremptori- 
ness to his manner, which, if uoattempered by kindness, might have 
been unpleasant. This was seen, however, to be pted by the de- 
sire to enforce a strict observance of that course off treatment which id 

In his intercourse with his patients, he was frank 

and entirely above those little tricks and concealments which indicate a 
weak or dishonorable mind. The same frankness also marked his con- 
all others with whom he as- 
sociated. The expression of opinions uprightly formed, he be- 
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lieved to be the right and the duty of an honest man; a which he 
tolerant. 


ring the thirty-four years which Dr. Hubbard — 
his time was fully cagltved in the faithful discharge of his 
duties, as well as those which devolved upon he a «good ise, ud 
a kind and upright man. 

He was several times chosen Representative and once Senator in the 
Legislature of the State. He was also appointed President of the 
Connecticut Medical Society, and held the until he declined a re- 
election. He was active in the institutions as were 


turn received his efficient aid. In the last year of his li readin 
under the authority of the Legislature, in procuring information, and in 
sane poor. The fatigue and exposure, while on a journey connected 

In the year 1829, Dr. Hubbard removed from Pomfret to this 


or in marring those of others. A 
were desirous of theories, a Si any enough of them i oun nn 
is wes we by facts, how to distinguish and 
cure diseases. Possessing a erfully retentive, he embodied 
the accumulated facts and the rich rich experience of his life ia 
the course of his instructions, thus giving them ity and force. - 
His lectures were highly useful, and deservedly acceptable. 

His life while here was one of usefulness and honorable exertion. 
Assiduous and kind in his attendance on the sick, punctual to all his 
engagements, resigned under many afflictions, cheerful and instructive 


‘he “by joiming to the communion ef 
can 


June 18, 1838 of a disease of the stomach and bowels, of 


which he had previously suffered several severe attacks. 


ucces: t instructer ne was piain, simple, g 3, adounc 

ing in correct principles and illustrative facts, without any attempt at the 
niceties of . or the ces of manner. Unbewildered himself | 
in Dis conversation, affectionate to his family and familar inends, anc 
just to all men, he gained the respect and confidence of the wise and 
the good. Dr. Hubbard was through life an and a virtuous man. 


BOSTON, APRIL 24, 1839. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 


Part II. of Vol. IV. for 1839, by the politeness of some unknown cor- 
t, has been received. It is extremely gratifying to perceive the 
harmonious and energetic vigilance of this Society, spread over an extent — 
of territory equal to some of the kingdoms of Europe. The annual 
meeting was held at Albany on the of February. Laurens Hull, 
M.D., was elected Sumner Vice President; Peter 
Van Olinda, M.D., tary; and Platt Williams, M.D., Treasurer. It. 
was resolved that the prize question of last year be continued, and con- 
sidered as offered for next season; and the prize question for 1840 is, 
“The diseases of the spinal column, their causes, diagnosis, hi , and 
best method of treatment ”—for which $100 is offered for the best disser- 
tation. A resolution was submitted by the Rennselaer Subordinate Asso- 
ciation, stating it as their opinion that the = term of study was too 
short, and requesting that the subject might be brought before the Legisla- 
ture, praying for the extension of the term of study one year. Another 
resolution was, that the increase of medical schools in the State was not 
inconsistent with the true interests of the profession, provided they are 
placed under proper restrictions and responsibilities which evidences a. 
spirit of liberality highly creditable to the Society. “% 
he president’s address on quackery, is a peat ma Another paper 
on suicide and its increase, at the present day, translated from the German 
of Professor Casper, of Berlin, by Dr. H. B. Webster, will be read with 
mingled feelings of surprise and interest. Statistics of the Medical Col- 
leges of the United States, by T. Romeyn Beck, M.D., has all of that ac- 
curacy of detail, and, consequently, weight of authority, which distin- 
guish that gentleman’s writings—and which have given hiin a distinc- 
tion as wide as the boundaries of the English language. ; 

There is one single fault which we cannot refrain from pointing out, 
that savors of a certain degree of illiberality which could hardly be ex- 
pected in a body of scientific men, so generous in every other respect. 
“ No person comm from another State or country, shall practice physic 
or surgery in this State until he shall have been examined and licensed 
by the Censors of the State Medical Society.” Now it strikes us that a 
diploma from any of the medical colleges, universities or medical societies 

other States, should be received as unquestionable evidence of the 
qualifications of an emigrant physician. 

It was proposed that a medical convention should be held the first Tues~ 
day in May, 1840, in the city of Philadelphia, to consist of three delegates. 
from each State Medical Society, and one from each regularly constituted 

States—which we probably refer to, 


medical school in the United 
The manner in which the county societies are organized is certeinly an 


admirable s m that mig be ied to ad in other States. 
Finally, desirous the derived from 


@ perusal of these transactions. ‘i 
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178 Medical Intelligence. 
Transylvania Medical School.—A gentleman for whom we entertain 
the most perfect respect—though we have never had the pleasure of a 
nal acquaintance—writes us from Philadelphia that a paragraph"in- 
serted in the Journal a short time since, — the above-mentioned 
school, copied from a western paper, was calculated to injure the reputa- 
tion of the institution; “ but had you stated,” he says, “ the name of the 
paper in which it originated, no injury could be done by the article, among 
those who know the state of the policy existing in the minds of the editor 
of that paper, and. those who write for it. The article was from the Louis- 
ville Journal, and justice demands that should, in a short paragraph, 
state that fact in your next number. That will be sufficient to avert its 


ng tendency.” Nothing gives us more satisfaction than to remove 


impressions ; and our correspondent, if he is as just and impartial as 
we intend to be in all that relates to medical science and the Prosperity 
of medical schools in the United States, must have discovered that we 
firmly vindicated the character of the Transylvania Medical College, in 
the same article, against the insinuations of an enemy. We do not hesi- 
tate to declare, most frankly, that so far from being on the decline, there 
is every indication of increasing usefulness and vigor in that oldest medi- 
cal school of the West. The splendid endowment of the city of Lexing- 
ten, just made, of $45,000 for the pu of increasing the already large 
library, ratus and museum, and for raising a new edifice, gives it a 
wer of which its friends may be proud, and its enemies alarmed at. 
There is nothing like a sickly condition in all these energetic movements. 
Dr. Robert Peter, one of the professors, favorably known to men of science 
everywhere, is now on his way to Europe on the business of the college. 
These facts are presented to the professional public with peculiar pleasure, 
and it is sufficient, we trust, to exonerate us from any implication of having 
felt the remotest degree of hostility towards the Transylvania institution. 


New York Quarterly Journal of Medicine and Surgery.—A 
tus of a new periodical, in the city of New York, with the foregoing ttle, 

been received, from an anonymous source. We profess the most 
hearty good will towards the enterprise, but protest against the imposition 
of being taxed eighteen cents postage for the prospectus. If it had been 
2 docuiment of any value, a word of complaint would not have been ut- 
tered ; but to compel us to pay for a piece of intelligence that arrives by 
the mail, day after day, is abominable. We are continually paying out 
for duplicate papers, pamphlets, circulars, notices of subscribers’ removal, 
&c., far more than we are actually able to bear. 

Having vented this amount of spleen, we respectfully present the claims 
of the new quarterly to the profession of the United States. Unfortu- 
nately for its first set-off, it is minus the name of an editor. Should it . 

ve in the sequel that Dr. Doane controls its destiny, it will probably 

rish, because he is a man of industry. George Adlard, 168 Broadway, — 

is the publisher. 
tus says—* The contents of the Journal will be, for the most 

part, original: consisting of memoirs, essays, cases, and other communi- 
cations that are, from time to time, read before the medical societies of 
this city ; of similar articles from other sources; of the minutes of said 
societies, when of sufficient importance to be made public ; and of lectures 
and occasional discourses. A portion of the work will be appropiate: to 
biographical notices, and to important medical intelligence ; but it shall in 


* 
ize 
i¥ 


~~ Each number will contain 
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with extracts from other publications, as to en- 
fis distinctive character; it shall continue independent of our 
colleges, and above all“party and sectional influence. TheJotse 
will be issued on the first of July.mézt. 
, forming two volumes a ° 
ore subscription price will be five dollars a year, payable always 


vance. e 

Speaking of journals—what has become of the magnificent scheme for 
a New York Lancet with its 800 advance-paying subscribers ?—If the. 
medical associations in the city of New York really desire the ity 
of the quarterly, as | naman in the circular, the editor of the late Medi- 
cal Examiner should be at once secured, .A man of vigorous movements, 
always animated, and always just and impartial in his intentions, myst 
have the helm, or the whole concern will be in ruin before 1 If there 
is more than one @itor it will proveva ‘sinking ship. There cannot be 
two masters on board the same vessel ih joint command. 7 


iversity of P. nia.—The medical class in this institution foF ~ 
the bered four hundred and two students. 
At a public commencement, held April Sth, 1839, the d of Doctor 


of Medicine was cqnferred bythe Rev. Provost, John Ludlow, M.D., on 
one hundred and iz gentlemen. An eloquent and impr@sive charge 
was delivered by Professor Chapman.—Medical Examiner. 


@ 
Blue Piil.#8ix,—Can , or of tell 


not an unscientific p tion, and therefore one which ought to be dis- 


in far as my experience extends, I am not a 
that it van over calomel, for I confess I 
wherein their operations differ. If it possesses any advantages as a re- 


medial agent, it ought to be employed ; if not, the one most convenient — 


would commend itself to all. JuveEnis. 


Medical Miscellany.—Mr. Combe has completed another course of 
lectures at Philadelphia.—Mr. Fowler, the phrenologist, took a cast of the 
head of a boy, in Boston, last week, only nine years of age, which mea- 
sured twenty-five inches in circumference—exceeding the average of adult 
craniums by about two inches.— Mr. Combe is now giving a second course’ 
of his invaluable lectures on phrenology and mora philosoph , at New 
York.—Dr. Isaac P. Vaughan, charged with the murder of Walter H. 
Pleasants, at Richmond, Virginia, has been’ acquitted.—Professor N. C. 
Kamper died at Amsterdam, on the 15th of .—Joseph Benton, a 
revolutionary soldier, in the 108th year of his age, recently received a 
pension for past services.—Dr. Buisson, of Paris, is said to have dis- 
covered an antidote for hydrophobia—which consists of a vapor bath, 
heated to 126 degrees of Fahr.—No. 7 of the Phrenological Journal has 
been en 16 Fg Re excellent and cheap periodical, being $2 
anoum.—Dr. J. B. of Amesbury, Mass., fas invented a new 

, called the compound tooth instrument, e beau 
piece of workmanship—a specimen of which may be seen by calling on 
the editor. ee paper = be devoted to this invention as soon as 
there is room in these pages. imen may also be seen at 
Tremont Row, where it is soon to on sale. 


4 
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it will be comune 


Mass.,T. Mather Clapp, a medical 19.—In 
—In Social Circle, Geo., Dr. David Day.—At Philadelphia} Ed- 

ord Gardner vis, M.D., son of the tate Jonathan Davis, vis, Bods of Boston. 
: 5 uate at Harvard University, in the Class 1820. While he had a 
b of grasping the most a problem.of the exact sciences, he was an 

excellent linguist and a finished belles-lettres scholar. Amiable in dispositjon, and 
“snodest and unassuming in he won the estcem and respect of his chase- 
"mates, and of all others with ith whom he was associated. For several years past he 
has been engeged in practice, as a physician, in Philadelphia, ae 


of the heart,  1—insanity, 1—peralysie, 


t—etillbora, 1. 


ICE: 


of 
Sor Partuership with a person "bios the laborious duties of the pre- 


| DR. HULL'S UTERO-ABDOMINAL POR 
new lastrument for the radical cure of Prolapsus Uteri, sete of the Womb, — 


ing the use of the stion . ntly recomme 
wader 


ic has received decided 
Cunper, of a C. Brodie; Sir James Clark, te the to the Queen 
Seaior te by Henry 


3 Blundell, Lee Merriman, Surgeon Koat 
Medecine, Pans, and Accoucheur to 


"M.D., Professor Midwifery in Universi the lt New Youu; Preteens 
Peancis U. Socket 
Vache Pow Grayson Renevelaer ai 
er, Ven neselaer, and many 
ples United tates. G. 


Office 4 Astor Howse, 
y of the above instramente will be kept by Heed, Win 
pod), Nox Ch Reed have sold many of 
petlonts to whua they bave ve affurded the most essential relief. Price Feb. 13—Gn 


MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 
te t 

sie puplis wil! wave re and surgical prac tice of the 

‘They be admitted, the House of Correction lon, which com 


those in the last year of their professional studies, facilities will be 
poreonal acquaintance with private medical and obstetric instsuction 
or lecteres will be given in the different branches of medical studies, during the interval | 
the pabtic lectures of the University. Books, and a room with fire and will be fu 
students at 


the expense of the instructers. GEORGE C. SHATTUCK, — 
WALTER CHANNING, 
TO PHYSICIANS. 
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